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‘¢ ¢ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling ; for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to do.of his good pleasure,’ 
(Philippians, ii, 13),—a Divine agency and 
man’s co-operation, in which the measure and 
manifestation of the Spirit, given to every man, 
—the gift of grace,—will not be received in 
vain. From this is the Divine awakening and 
teaching, without which he must remain ignor- 
ant of his own sinful and lost state, and indiffer- 
ent and unbelieving as to the appointed means of 
restoration, at enmity with the doctrines of the 
cross and a crucified Saviour. 

“Silent worship and religious meditation, at 
regular and stated times, in order to be profitable 
to the mind, require a vigorous and unceasing 
control of the imagination, which can only be 
obtained by the most regular and severe mental 
discipline. This may be considered nothing 
more or less than exercising individually the 
Saviour’s injunction, ‘What I say unto you I 
say unto all, watch ;’ and may no professor who 
desires to call him Master and Lord, shrink from 
such an essential duty because it points to a 
standard difficult to attain, and is out of the reach 
of merely human reason.” 

When declining health and a painful affection 
of the eyes precluded her from the frequent use 
of her pen, or from much reading, in which she 
had always taken great delight, and when in- 
creasing infirmities rendered her unable to enjoy 
the society of her friends, she deeply felt and 
often touchingly alluded to the trial, but desired 
to bear it with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion. 

Her last illness was short, and allowed but 
little time for much expression, though her 
faculties were clear, and her mind remarkably 
See in peace. Her faith in her dear 

aviour was unabated. At one time she remark- 
ed, “If ‘Thy will be done’ be the highest an- 
them which can be sung on earth or in heaven, 
my prayers may be in small compass.” Her 
prayer for patience was mercifully granted ; most 
sweetly and quietly she breathed her last, and, 
we thankfully believe, was, through redeeming 
grace, numbered amongst those “ who through 
aith and patience inherit the promises.” 


She died on the 2nd of the Tenth month, 1856, 
and was interred in Friends’ burial-ground at 
Hitchin, on the 8th of the same ; aged nearly 87 
years ; a minister 59 years. 


THE GREATEST WONDER IN THE WORLD. 


We are surrounded by wonders, and by things 
which we do not understand; but the greatest 
wonder in the world to me, is the man, who, 
with common intelligence, makes no preparation 
for another world. 

The mysteries of nature, profound as they are, 
and even the higher mysteries of the union of 
soul and body, and of the being of God, although 
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they cannot be explained, yet still may be laid at 


God’s feet in humble faith, but I cannot account 
for that strangest of all things, a being with com- 
mon sense, neglecting to prepare for another 
world. Why, what can the man be thinking of? 
Where are his senses ? Does he notsee his friends 
and acquaintances dying daily, and how does he 
know but that his turn may be next? What will 
become of him then? How any man can put his 
head upon his pillow and go to sleep, not know- 
ing but that he may die before morning, without 
being prepared, is something that I cannot un- 
derstand. It seems to me that I could neither 
eat, drink, nor sleep, until the matter was settled. 
The idea of a man’s living in this world, depend- 
ent upon God for his very breath, and yet never 
asking God to save his soul, is wonderful.—Am. 
Presb. 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S CHARACTER AND DEATH. 


The annexed account of this eloquent minis- 
ter of the gospel appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1773, under the signature of ‘ A 
Lover of Truth and Virtue.” 

‘To commemorate the virtues of great and emi- 
nent men, who have been honorable in their day, 
is a tribute due to their memory. A tribute 
which sensible men pay from emotions of re- 
spectful gratitude; and from a hope that it may 
prove an incentive to the living to emulate their 
virtues. 

Of this class the late Mr. Samuel Fothergill, 
of Warrington, an eminent preacher among the 
Quakers, may with great justice be ranked. I 
knew him well, and had the happiness of his oc- 
casional acquaintance; I call it the happiness, 
because I never enjoyed the company of any 
person from whom I received more real satisfac- 
tion ; and however diversified with affliction the 
future part of my life may prove, I shall never 
remember those hours I have spent with him, 
but with peculiar pleasure. He was a happy 
compound of the gentleman and the Christian ; 
the virtues and amiable qualities of each charac- 
ter being admirably blended in him. Graceful in 
his deportment, easy and affable in his manner, 
he commanded both respect and love: he pos- 
sessed natural abilities far superior to the gener- 
ality of mankind, and improved them to the 
utmost of his power. Well read both in books 
and men, his studies did not terminate in barren 
speculation ; but the great truths of religion were 
deeply implanted in his heart, and beamed forth 
iHlustriowsly in a benevolent and truly Christian 
conduct. 

As a member of civil society he was exceed- 
ingly useful, filling up the social and relative 
duties of life with great propriety. Blameless in 
his manners, kind, charitable, and ready on all 
occasions to devote his time and talents to pro- 
mote the best of all causes, the of mankind, 
he lived beloved, and his loss is deeply deplored 
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by all who had the happiness of knowing his 
worth. 

As a preacher, he was far superior to most 
who fill up that station. Sound in the import- 
ant doctrines of the Christian faith, he en- 
deavored to promote them universally, with the 
greatest energy of language, and the most per- 
suasive eloquence. In this capacity he was truly 

reat ; and his greatness received additional lustre 
rom his humility. Although followed by num- 
bers, and courted by persons of superior rank and 
station, and admired by those of all persuasions, 
the applause which his eminence justly acquired, 
did not exalt, but evidently tended to make him 
humble. He was a person of an enlarged mind, 
zealous without bigotry, and a steady promoter 
of universal charity. 

In his sermons, it was evident to all his intel- 
ligent hearers, that he deeply felt the force of 
those solemn truths he delivered ; and his manner 
of displaying them was so justly emphatical, that 
none but the insensible or obdurate could with- 
stand their force, or remain unaffected by them. 

He had travelled much, from the most disin- 
terested motives, among his friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the American Colonies, for 
the promotion of piety and Christian virtue, and 
for the advancement of that faith and religion in 
which he most surely believed, and was so emi- 
nent an example.” 

The following are some of the last expressions 
of this faithful servant, uttered by him a little 
before his happy entrance into the joy of his 
Lord ; on the fifteenth of the Sixth month, 1772, 
the fifty-seventh year of his age, and the thirty- 
sixth of his ministry. 

“ Our health is no more at our command, than 
length of days :—Mine seems drawing fast towards 
a conclusion ; but I am content with every allot- 
ment of Providence; for they are all in wisdom— 
unerring wisdom. 

“There is one thing which, as an arm under- 
neath, bears up and supports; and though the 
rolling, tempestuous billows surround, yet my 
head is kept above them, and my feet are firmly 
established.—O, seek it !—press after it—lay fast 
hold of it. 

“Though painful my nights, and wearisome 
my days, yet I am preserved in patience and 
resignation. Death has no terrors, nor will the 
grave have any victory. My soul triumphs over 
death, hell and the grave. 

“ Husbands and wives, parents and children, 
health and riches, must all go—disappointment 
is another name for them. 

“T should have been thankful had I been able 
to have got to the ensuing Yearly Meeting in 
London, which you are now going to attend, 
where I have been so often refreshed with my 
brethren ; but it is otherwise allotted ; I shall re- 
member them, and some of them will remember 
me. The Lord knows best what is best for us; 
I am content and resigned to his will. 
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“T feel a foretaste of that joy that is to come ; 
and who would wish to exchange such a state of 
mind ? 

**T would be glad if an easy channel could be 
found to inform the Yearly Meeting that I have 
lived, as I shall close, with the most unshaken 
assurance, that we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, but the pure, living, eternal sub- 
stance. 

“ Let the aged be strong, let the middle aged 
be animated, and the youth encouraged ; for the 
Lord is still with Zion ; the Lord will bless Zion. 

“Tf I be now removed out of his church mili- 
tant, where I have endeavored in some measure 
to fill up my duty, I have an evidence that I shall 
gain an admittance into his glorious church tri- 
umphant, far above the heavens. 

“ My dear love is to all them that love the 
Lord Jesus.” 


THE PERFECT WORK OF PATIENCE. 


Patient !—not indolent, not careless, not indif- 
ferent. Don’t mistake the want of earnestness 
and interest in your work, for the growth of quiet 
trustfulness in God. Too many profess to be 
waiting for God, who do not wait on Him by im- 
portunate prayer and diligent endeavor. It is 
possible to lose the sense of our own ae 
In a@ supposed submission to God’s will and way. 
The husbandman has “long patience” for the 
precious fruit, but he is not unconcerned about 
its appearance, nor satisfied although it should 
never come. 

But while deeply solicitous for success, and 
unwearied in your efforts to secure it, you must 
‘“‘ let patience have her perfect work,” and not 
cast away your confidence which hath great re- 
compense of reward. 

How soon that “ recompense of reward” may 
be yours, He only knows who will bestow it. 
But dftentimes it is much nearer to us than we, 
with our weak faith, are willing to believe. One 
Sabbath a sad-hearted teacher went to his class 
as usual. He was in a very desponding state of 
mind ; just inclined to abandon his post in utter 
hopelessness of ever doing any good there, for no 
serious impressions seemed to be made on the 
minds and hearts of his children. They came 
week after week, and sat in their places with the 
same impassive appearance ; going mechanically 
through their lessons, and seldom manifesting 
the slightest interest in response to his earnest 
appeals. And his experience was often in close 
sympathy with that of the disappointed prophet : 
“Then [ said, I will not make mention of the 
Lord, nor speak any more in His name; but His 
Word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I was weary with forbear- 
ing, and i could not stay.” 

So he spoke to them once again ; and one of 
his remarks in conclusion was to this effect, that 
“many came just to the door of heaven who will 
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never enter in.” That very evening several of 
those children came to him, without any know- 
ledge of one another, to ask if there was hope for 
them ? and he found that more than one had for 
some time past been under deep convictions of 
sin, and were seeking that peace which Jesus 
alone can give! His desert was beginning to 
smile !—§. §. Journal. _ 


For Friends’ Review. 
LETTER FROM THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


Congenies, Dept. de Gard, France, 10th mo., 1857. 
My DEAR Frienp,—Having long wished to 
pay a social visit to the few Friends who live in | 


the South of France, I left home a few weeks | 


since, accompanied by my wife and one of her 
sisters, to commence the journey. Landing at 
Rotterdam, we passed through the amphibious 
plains of Holland, partly by steamboat, partly 
by railway, to Antwerp and Brussels. 
short stay in those cities we proceeded onward to 
the Rhine, which river we navigated for two 
days amidst its loveliest scenery, and only left it 
to enjoy scenery equally grand and pleasing on 
the German side of the stream, extending from 
Heidelberg to Basle. At the latter town we 


After a | 
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seen two of the sublimest mountain heights of 
the world, Mont Blanc and the Peak of Ten- 
eriffe, I shall be quite content without seeing 
more. Switzerland has both beauty and grandeur, 
and some of its scenes will remain impressed on 
our minds whilst memory lasts. 

In coming to this part of France, and among 
those who profess our religious principles, and to 
a small town where a Friends’ meeting is held, 
we feel it like something of a home to us after 
our short travel. Congenies, though a village 
only in point of population, as it has but a thou- 
sand inhabitants, is built like a town, of stone 
houses clustered together, without gardens be- 
tween them, and looks on the whole somewhat 
rude and dismal. 

From an eminence near, called “ la montagne 
aux moulins,”’ we have an extensive prospect of 
a plain stretching from Beaucaire, seventeen 
miles east of the city of Nismes, to the moun- 
tains of Cette beyond Montpelier, thirty-six 
miles to the south, and as far as to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The first impression of this 
view to the uninstructed eye of a stranger is that 
of a poor country without timber trees, craggy 
and rude, covered with dwarf bushes and hav- 


visited the Missionary establishment, which has} ing but little cultivation; continued surveys, 


proved a means, under divine Providence, of send- | 


ing out many earnest-minded laborers into the 
Christian field, some of whom I have personally 
known, and was gratified in meeting there, as a 
visitor like ourselves, a merchant from Peters- 


burg, who had rendered services to our English 
Friends when at that capital, who was well ac- 
quainted with Daniel Wheeler, and who stood by 
the bedside of his dying wife, and closed her 


eyes in death. I asked one of the tutors of this 
large institution whether the young men paid 
for their board and instruction. They pay noth- 
ing, he said, they receive all freely. How then 
is the seminary supported? We draw on a bank 
of faith, he replied: God knows our wants, and 
supplies all our need ; we are helped by friends 
ijn many nations; we would not exchange our 
foundation of continual dependence on divine 
bounty, for the richest endowment which the 
millionaires of Basle could afford to make for us. 
We were much pleased at the apparent piety 
and zeal thus manifested, and at what we saw of 
the young men who were pursuing their studies, 
and the school for the missionaries’ children. If 
any of our American friends, in their visits to 
the continent of Europe, should stop at Basle, I 
would recommend them to call at this inter- 
esting establishment. From Basle we went to 
Lucerne, traversed its lake and surveyed its 
mountains, and then passed on to Geneva, 
Chamouni and Mont Blanc. We had the great 
satisfaction of seeing this giant of the Alps with 
his head uncovered : the clouds, after an interval 
of doubtful weather, had passed away, and his 
crown of ice and snow reflected the beams of a 
rising, setting and noon-day sun. Having now 


however, with a little reflection, serve to remove 
the illusion, and to unfold a land rich in produce, 
and supporting a large population. The trees 
are dwarfish, but they bear an abundance of fruit, 
and even the rocks nourish them. Here the 
vine yielding largely of the grape, the fig tree 
loaded with delicious figs, the olive abundant in 
oil berries, the almond, the chestnut and the 
pomegranate, flourish delightfully, and cover hill 
and plain. The rocky surface of the ground 
yields aromatic herbs, and in treading upon them 
we are often regaled with their rich odor. It is 
a country, in fact, much resembling Judea in its 
productions, and I have no doubt much resem- 
bling it also in the grand outlines of nature: 
“ honey is poured out of the rock, and oil out ot 
the flinty rock,” and grapes may be found occa- 
sionally in large clusters, not like those of Eshcol, 
but still large and goodly. The climate is good, 
and field operations rapidly succeed each other : 
“the plowman overtakes the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth seed.” The 
mountains and the rocks, the fruitful earth, and 
the desert places, all remind us of the Holy 
Land; and the numerous towns and villages, 
such as are called cities in Scripture, built of 
stone, heavy in outward appearance, and with 
roofs, though not flat, yet nearly so, deepen the 
impression, and lead us to believe that we look 
on a land such as Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
lived in, and where our Saviour journied and his 
Apostles preached. Numerous texts of Scripture 
receive here a practical illustration : the shepherd 
goes before his sheep; he calls them by their 
names and they follow him ; the treader of the 
wine press stains his garments; the mulberry 
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trees carry us back to the days of King David ; 
the beautiful fruit of the pomegranate shews us 
the adornment of the High Priest’s robe,—*“‘a bell 
and a pomegranate—a bell and a pomegranate, 
round about the robe to minister in.’”’ Near the 
towns and villages are found desert places, such 
as those where our Lord often taught his dis- 
ciples, and where the multitude were fed. There 
are here few isolated farm houses or cottager’s 
dwellings ; almost all the people, rich and poor, 
live in towns, and go out to cultivate the land 
and bring in the produce; the towns are small 
and near together, just as they were in Judea 
and Galilee ; and the stranger might almost say 
to himself, here are Bethany, and Bethlehem, 
and Emmaus; or there is Nazareth and there 
Capernaum. 

This is the country in which the Protest- 
ants of France are most numerous and where 
those among them who go by our name as 
Friends almost exclusively reside. These lat- 
ter are few in number and simple in their 
dress, habits and manner of living; they nearly 
all of them cultivate the ground, gather in wine 
and oil and a little corn, or rear silk worms. 
Some of them by these occupations obtain money, 
and invest it as it comes to their hands in the 
purchase of some of the numerous small plots of 
ground into which the vine and olive districts of 
France have become subdivided. A small pro- 
prietor of fifty acres will have, perhaps, fifteen or 
twenty fields, some of them two or three miles 
apart from each other ; all the produce, therefore, 
to be under the eye of the owner must of neces- 
sity be brought to the home-stall ; that home-stall 
is his house, where a stable and sheds and dung 
yard are to be found, and where in their season 
the grapes are turned into wine, and the olive 
press yields its oil. It isa great pleasure to 
spend a few days or weeks amongst such a people 
when operations of this sort are going forward, 
and to eat of their delicious ripe grapes and figs 
as we do from morning to night. It is good also 
to attend their small religious meetings, for 
Friends being few in number and much scattered, 
their meetings are all of them small. We have 
now been at every place where a meeting is 
usually held, and have sat down in these places 
with the few who come together. The largest 
meeting ‘is Congenies, at which place we met 
forty or fifty persons, many of them not members ; 
at St. Gilles, twenty miles distant from it, we 
met about fifteen; at Fontanes, seven miles off, the 
same number; at St. Hyppolite, at the foot of 
the Cevennes mountains, thirty-three miles from 
the city of Nismes, ten or twelve ; and at Nismes 
itself, including the girls’ boarding school, not 
exceeding thirty ; of whom only about ten were 
members of the Society. 

The total number of registered members in 
France is, of adults, twenty-five men, fifty-six 
women, in all eighty-one ; to which must.be added 
those under age, twenty five, making a total of 
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one hundred and six persons. There are also a 
few descended from Friends, or connected with 
them, who sometimes attend their meetings for 
worship ; and some who call themselves Friends, 
and who say that they would not on any account 
change their religion for another ; but who, never- 
theless, never attend any place of worship, and 
appear to have no religion whatever. The num- 
ber of Friends has gone on gradually diminish- 
ing for many years past: a correspondence is 
kept up between their two months’ meeting for 
discipline and our Meeting for Sufferings in 
England, and numerous visits have been paid 
them by deputations, and by ministers under 
religious concern, both from your country and 
ours. They have two acknowledged ministers in 
this neighborhood, and one in the department of 
Drome, who sometimes comes to visit them ; and 
they have among them a few, at least, who love 
the truth, and who desire to serve their Lord. 
Candor, however, compels me to say, and [ 
lament it, that religion seems to be at a low ebb 
in these parts among Protestants in general, and 
that our poor Society partakes largely of the de- 
pression. Some Protestant ministers encourage 
the belief that gospel principles are gaining 
ground ; we trust it is so, and we sincerely hope 
that our Friends in France may share in any re- 
vival that may yet prevail. Our Christian testi- 
monies are not upheld here as they should be, 
and they are too precious to be lost. There is 
evidently an open door for English Friends and 
their ministry among the Protestants here in the 
South. The pastors of congregations willingly 
lend us their meeting houses when solicited to 
do so; and it has been cheering to us to learn 
the satisfaction expressed by some of them at 
the late religious labors of a public kind of our 
dear friends Eli and Sibyl Jones, and E. P. 
Gurney, and the estimation in which the ser- 
vices of some other of our friends are held who 
once labored in these parts. 

But the French are a volatile people, and but 
little disposed to embrace Quaker principles, 
however willing they may be to hear what a 
stranger has to say. If they do not love war, 
they admire military parade and pomp and show, 
and what is denominated martial glory, and are 
addicted to the frivolous pursuits of pleasure. 
France is rich in land, rich in the produce of its 
fields and rocks, rich in science and in some other 
departments of intellectual culture, but poor, very 
poor, it is to be feared, in genuine piety, and far 
removed from that righteousness which exalts a 
nation. The Bible colporteurs are doing a good 
work in the land, and this with other means in 
existence for the improvement of its people may 
in time bring about a reformation. But how dis- 
tant that time seems to be! Jt is very dis- 
heartening to an enlightened Protestant to go 
through such a country, and to see and hear what 
passes around him: the moral world would seem 
to be a wilderness. Excuse these rambling re- 
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marks, prompted by the occasion. The visit to 
our friends has been pleasing and grateful to us, 
and we now turn our steps homewards by way 
of Thoulouse, Bordeaux and Paris. With love 
to you all, I remain 
Thy affectionate friend, 
JoHN CANDLER. 


JUSTICE, CHARITY, HUMILITY. 


The subject of differences among brethren has 
always been a delicate one. These differences 
have always been exaggerated. If we could but 
behold the number of those who are seeking to 
promote the same holy end—burning with love 
and zeal for the same blessed cause, and at the 
same time appreciate the blessedness of Christian 
unity and fellowship, we should be led to con- 
clude that no sacrifice of personal feeling and no 
degree of spiritual wrestling would be too great; 
no trial of our faith and patience too humiliating, 
and no labors too arduous, which might be re- 
quired for its preservation or restoration. We 
would then be engaged to look at individuals on 
the right, not on the wrong side. We would 
understand and appreciate one another. We 
would forget wrongs and injuries done to our- 
selves, Oh, if we would only do this, in hu- 
mility, we must think less of ourselves, and 
more of the sentiments and feelings of others ; 
we must avoid extreme statements, as to the de- 
sires, designs and practices of others, and thus 
keep our own hands free and clean. We must 
not charge our brethren with wilful misrepre- 
sentation, nor impugn the motives of those whose 
lives and conversation give at least equal evi- 
dence with our own, that they are endeavoring 
to obey the voice of the Spirit. 


MOTHERS. 


Let us state a case, or rather a couple of them 


in contrast. There is a minister of the gospel, 
well known in the temperance world — well 
known tous. He has often pleaded the cause 
both with tongue and pen, and his advocacy by 
both has been highly valued, and as greatly use- 
ful. In temperance labors abundant, he is no 
less zealous as a minister of Christ. His tem- 
perance is of long standing. When but a 
boy he joined the ranks of the old temperance 
movement, and continued steadfast to its prin- 
ciples till it merged in the more advanced and 
consistent one of abstinence. Amongst the first 
to join this later movement, he has adhered 
to it, till now it is honored by many who despised 
it, and he has honor on account of it from 
many who, at one time, were not slow to say he 
had disgraced himself by connexion with it. 
His life has been one of continued usefulness, 
and is so still. He is at work for God and man, 
finding therein the highest enjoyment; and no- 
thing gives him greater pleasure than evidence 
that his labor has not been in vain in the Lord. 
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Nothing cheers him more or stimulates him more 
to it than the confidence that it shall not be in 
vain. 

He has seen several of his youthful compan- 
ions fall victims to intemperance; he has had to 
deplore the dishonor and deposition, on account 
of the same, of many brethren in the ministry 
around him in every denomination; and he 
blesses God that, in his early years, he was led 
to cast in his lot with those who neither touch, 
taste, nor handle that which blights so many in 
the spring time of life, and drags so many from 
spheres of usefulness to degradation and death, 
He has the conviction strong within him that, 
under God, he owes his safety from the fate of 
others to his connexion with our movement. He 
never hesitates to tell those he addresses that a 
regard to that safety, as well as a wish to benefit 
others, keeps him steadfast in his adherence to 
the cause. He has met with many temptations 
in his upward course ; and, with a social disposi- 
tion and powers of pleasing, he ran not a little 
risk of being led astray, had he in any degree 
accorded with the drinking customs of society. 
But his being an abstainer has been the means 
of keeping him from falling by what has been 
the ruin of many such as he; and, sensible of 
this, it gladdens his heart to help its advance- 
ment. 

Now, Mothers, mark this, He owes his tem- 
perance to his Mother. It was her influence, af- 
fectionately and judiciously used, which led him, 
as a boy, to sign the temperance pledge. It was 
through her instruction he was able to do this 
intelligently. It was her example and counsel 
that so strengthened him in his adherence to it, 
and he is not slow to acknowledge his obligation 
to her, who rejoiced in his onward and upward 
progress toward that office to which, as another 
Hannah, she had dedicated her infant Samuel ; 
and the memory of that mother is dear to him, 
for this amongst many things besides, that she 
led him so early to do that which he is conscious 
has been to him a valuable safeguard, and has 
helped him not a little in doing good in his way 
to the ministry and since his entering upon 
it. 

In contrast with this there is a case occurs to 
us, of a young man, now gone. He was one of 
high promise, one of no common abilities, and 
one whose prospects were of the most favorable 
kind. His parents, who occupied a superior 
position in society, expected of him, and not 
without reason, that he would be an honor and a 
blessing to them ; and long was it ere they would 
believe otherwise of him. They were compelled 
at last to acknowledge that he was a drinker, (if 
not a drunkard in the fullest sense of the word,) 
and on the way toruin. From bad to worse he 
went, spending their means, paining their hearts, 
and pursuing a course of wickedness. At last 
they were glad to get him shipped off, as many 
a spendthrift has been, to one of our distant 
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colonies. They heard little of him afterwards 
till they were informed of his death. Often 
their minds went across the wide waters to his 
place of exile, and with sorrow thought they of 
their darling prodigal son. We know not that 
self-accusings made their thoughts more sad and 
bitter; but if not, it well might have been so. 
Drink was in common use in his father’s house, 
and he often got, as the boy, the sip sweetened 
by his father with the sugar, and rendered more 
sweet by his mother’s smile. It so happened, 
that frequently at that table sat the youthful 
abstainer mentioned above, and many a banter 
had he to stand for his temperance principles, a 
bantering in which that mother had never joined, 
if she had foreseen the fate of her much loved 
Benjamin. To that mother, as a widow, the in- 
formation came of his death, and she had sor- 
rowed much as one who had no hope, till tidings 
reached her that her long lost son had for two 
years previous to his death been a total abstainer 
from all that intoxicates. There was no disposi- 
tion to think or speak lightly of the abstinence 
movement then. Through it she felt she had 
got the only hope she could entertain that Ben- 
jamin had been turned from the error of his 


ways, and perhaps brought to the Saviour, and | 


that she might meet him in the better land. 
Need we ask you, mothers, which of these cases 
you should have liked to be yours, which of these 
courses you would prefer your sons should follow? 
We cannot promise you that any of them shall 
be ministers of the gospel, or shall occupy a 


sphere above the mass of those in your present | 
rank. But this we can say, that the adoption of | 


temperance principles and adherence to them 


will tend to keep them from conduct which would | 


hinder their advancement in whatever position 


they occupy, and put them in a way of rising, | 
by God’s blessing, above the condition in which | 
Temptations abound on every | 
hand: they are subject to exposure to these, and | 
in danger of falling before them, and there is no | 
human safeguard equal to the practice of our| 


they now are. 


principles and union with us in avowed adher- 
ence to them. Such has been the means of sav- 
ing many a one. Parallels to what we have given, 


if not in actual social condition, yet in the lead- | 
ing circumstances, are not uacommon. There is | 
no one but could point to instances in which | 
abstinence has proved a safeguard, and cases in | 
which the want of it has been deeply to be| 


deplored.— Bristol Temperance Herald. 


THE MAIDEN FISH-TAMER. 


A few years ago I read in a newspaper 
that the fishes in a certain pond had been 
tamed, and brought back again, at least in 
some degree, into the original association with 
humanity. Being at leisure at a certain time, 
and having some curiosity to ascertain the truth 
of this statement, I embarked in a boat-in Boston 
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harbor, and in the boat I went down to Hingham. 
It was near night. Next morning, and quite 
early in the morning, I went towards the pond, 
which was said to be the theatre of this interest- 
ing and unprecedented state of things. I recol- 
lect that I went through a long piece of woods, 
which was without habitations, and which, in its 
tranquillity and beauty, was favorable to benevo- 
lent dispositions and thoughts. The early sun- 
beams were playing with the dew-drops ; and the 
birds were singing in the bratiches. After pass- 
ing through the woods and coming in sight of 
the pond of water, 1 went to a farmer’s house 
not far from it. I knocked, and a good-looking 
woman, with that intelligent and benevolent as- 
pect which marks the women of America, came 
to the door. Making such apology as I was able 
for a visit so early, I remarked that I had come 
for the purpose of seeing the fishes in the 
neighboring pond, which were said to be tamed. 
Readily accepting my explanations, she pointed 
to a place on the brink of the water, and said 
| that one of her children would soon come down 
there. 

I had not stood there long before a little girl, 
apparently anxious not to detain me, came run- 
ning down. She seated herself on a rock on the 
shore and looked into the mirror of the morning 
waters, which reflected back the delightful im- 
age of her innocent beauty. She called to the 
| fishes ; calling them sometimes by the names of 
their tribes and sometimes by particular names 
which she had given them. There was one, a 
large one, which she called Cato. But Cato was 
in no hurry to come. She said it was rather 
early for them. They had not yet left their 
places of slumber. But repeating still more 
loudly the invitation of her sweet voice, they 
began to make their appearance. The smaller 
ones came first, and then the larger ones of many 
varieties ; and at last Cato, who was a sort of a 
king and counsellor in this finny congregation, 
came among them. Delighted with this renewed 
visit of their virgin queen, although they seemed 
to be conscious it was rather early in the morn- 
ing, they thrust their heads above the water ; 
and she fed them from her hand. And I fed 
them also. 

Observing something peculiar at a little dis- 
tance in the water, I was surprised to see two 
turtles making their way towards her. Her voice 
of affection had penetrated beneath their dark 
ihard shells. And [ noticed that they came with 
great effort and zeal, as if afraid of being too late 
at the festival of love. One of them, as soon as 
they reached the shore, scrambled out of the 
water, and climbed upon the little rock beside 
her. And she fed them both. I shall not easily 
| forget this interesting scene ;—this little episode 

of millennial humanity. 

It will not be considered surprising, I hope, 
| that I entered into conversation with this affec- 
'tionate and charming girl. In the course of our 





| 
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conversation, she told me she once had a brother, 
a little older than herself, who had aided her in 
taming the fishes. But he was now dead. This 
too touched my feelings. How sad it was, 
thought I to myself, for such a sister to part with 
such a brother. But she spoke of her brother in 
such a way, that his benevolent spirit seemed to 
be not far distant ; but to fill the air and to be 
with us and around us where we stood. 


Oh maiden of the woods and wave, 

With footsteps in the morning dew! 
From oozy bed and watery cave, 

The tenants of the lake who drew, 
Thy voice of love the mystery knew, 
Which makes old bards and prophets true. 


They tell us of that better day, 
When love shall rule the world again ; 
When crime and fraud shall pass away, 
And beast and bird shall dwell with men ; 
When seas shall marry with the land, 
And fishes kiss a maiden’s hand. 


The iron age has done its best 
With trump and sword and warriors slain ; 
But could not tame the eagle’s nest, 
Nor lead the lion by the mane ; 
With all its strength and all its woe, 
There was an art it did not know. 


’Twas fitting that a maid like thee, 
In childhood’s bright and happy hour, 
Should teach the world the mystery 
That innocence alone has power ; 
That love the victory can gain, 
Which is not won by millions slain. 


Oh man, if thou wouldst know the art 
The shatter’d world to reinstate, 
Like her put on a loving heart, 
And throw away thy guile and hate. 
A maid shall tell thee how ’tis done, 
A child shall show the victory won. 


~ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 5, 1857. 


FRIENDS IN France.—The letter with which 
we have been favored by our dear friend John 
Candler, and which is presented to the readers of 
the Review this week, gives a recent, but perhaps 
not a very hopeful account of those who profess 
with Friends in the South of France. Many 
visits have been paid them at various times by 
English and American Friends, and much in. 
terest has been felt for their welfare and the edu- 
cation of their children. The first visit was 
by Sarah Grubb, George Dillwyn, Mary Dudley 
and others, in 1788. 

It appears that this small body of professors 
had existed long before under the name of Jn- 
sptrants, having a simple religious organization 
and discipline. Wm. Savery relates that their 
first knowledge of Friends in England arose from 
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a public notice which appeared in the Paris 
newspapers, requesting the owners of a vessel 
and cargo, which were taken by the British in 
the war with America and France, to come for- 
ward and claim their respective proportions, as a 
Friend who was part owner of the ship which 
captured the French vessel could not hold their 
property ; it being inconsistent with his conscien- 
tious scruples. 

It seems that they have been placed in a posi- 
tion and are surrounded by influences unfavora- 
ble to a faithful support of some of our distin- 
guishing views ; yet as a number of worthy and 
useful members have been found among them, it 
is to be hoped there will be many more such, and 
that the kind attention and aid of English Friends 
will not be withheld from them. 


MEMORIALS.—Having been kindly furnished 
by a Friend in England with a pamphlet con- 
taining the Memorials, read in the last Yearly 
Meeting of London, concerning deceased minis- 
ters, we copy one of them this week, intending 
that others shall follow it. Similar testimonies 
issued by New York Yearly Meeting have been 
received, and will be inserted, respecting several 
faithful servants of the Lord, whose labors were 
long a blessing to the church, and from whose 
lives and example deeply instructive lessons, as 
well ‘as encouragement and comfort, may be de- 
rived. 


Arp To WomEN.—A society has been formed 
in this city, called the “Industrial Women’s 
Association of Philadelphia,” with the object of 
aiding those females who desire to go to the 
country or to the West to obtain employment. 
Large numbers of industrious women have been 
thrown out of employment, and it cannot but be 
anticipated that during the winter which has 
already commenced with unusual severity, many 
will be brought into distress. It is believed that 
the services of womenare much wanted in families 
in various parts of the country, more particularly 
in the West where provisions are abundant and 
cheap. 

The Executive Committee of the Association 
ask that Societies may be organized for the pur- 
pose, or that individuals will furnish them with 
the number of females for whom employment 
may be found in the capacity of house-servants, 
sewing-girls, nurses, or any other engagement ; 
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and the price of wages per week, with the board 
included. They desire prompt action ; letters to 
be addressed to J. M. Church, Secretary, No. 
116 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Bloomfield, Parke 
County, Indiana, on the 21st of 10th mo., ABRAHAM 
Hotnapay to AgatHa OuTLanp, both members of 
Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, at Whitewater, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on the 4th of 11th mo., BenJamin 
Jounson, Jr. to Exizasetu, daughter of Matthew and 
Ruth Barker, of the former place. 


, On the 11th ult. at Friends’ Meeting, Hope- 
well, Vermillion County, Indiana, Davin TrimBLeE to 
EvizaseTa H., daughter of Aquila and Lydia E. Bran- 
son, all of that place. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Chappaqua, West- 
chester Co., N. Y., on the 12th of 10th mo., Kine Ryper, 
of Ulster County, to Amy T., daughter of Henry 
Hunter, of Mount Pleasant. 


, On the 23d of 9th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Fairfield, Zapox Mruuer, of Clermont Co., 
Ohio, a member of Newbury Monthly Meeting, to 
Emity, daughter of John and Rebecca Hodson, of 
Highland County, Ohio. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Harden’s Creek, 9th 
mo. 24th, 1857, Wint1am Cugrry, of East Monroe, to E. 
Evten, daughter of James and Sarah Hadley, all mem- 
bers of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Highland County, 
Ohio. 


Diep, at her residence on Sandy Creek, Randolph 
County, N. C., on the 19th of the 4th month, 1857, 
Ruta Hinsgaw, (widow of Ezra Hinshaw,) a member 
of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 98th 
year of her age. 

——, On the 14th of 3d mo. last, at his residence, 
Vermillion County, Indiana, Wint1am Heypersov, in 
the 50th year of his age, an esteemed member of 
Vermillion Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 14th ult., at her residence near 
Martinsville, Clinton County, Ohio, Matitpa, wife of 
Pleasant Hockett, in the 20th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Newberry Monthly Meeting. She bore her 
sufferings with much patience, and near her vlose ex- 
pressed that she was willing to die.if it was the Lord’s 


will, and added, that her robes had been washed in 
the blood of the Lamb. 


, After a short illness, on the 11th of 10th mo. 
last, at the residence of his parents in New Martins- 
burg, Fayette County, Ohio, Isaac Pervur, aged 26 
years, son of Gershom and Abigail Perdue, a member 
of Fairfield Monthly, and Walnut Creek Particular 
Meeting. Although his life from childhood had been 
apparently innocent, he was very sensible he had been 
lacking in his duty in serving his Creator, and said 
if he was raised up again he would be more faithful 
the remainder of his days in serving his Lord. He 
spoke with much interest of the love, mercy and power 
of the Saviour. He was favored with resignation to 
the divine will, and exhorted those who took leave of 
him, to do right and prepare for Heaven. Near the 
close he bid his parents, brothers and sisters respec- 
tively, an affectionate farewell, told them he was going 
to Heaven, and desired them to retire to stillness, and 
after a time of silence he said, “ a plain coffin,” and soon 
quietly passed away in much peace. 

_——_, Suddenly on the 5th of the 11th mo. 1857, at 
his residence in Fayette County, Ohio, Joan Doster, 


inthe 53d year of his age, a member of Fairfield | 


Monthly and Walnut Creek Particular Meeting. His 
death was caused by the crush of his dwelling which 
was entirely destroyed by atornado. The deceased 
had not long since been received into our Society by 
request. We have a comfortable hope that he who 
saw proper to remove him from time in an instant, was 
mercifully disposed to take him to a mansion prepared 
for the righteous. 


Diep, At her residence in Ledyard, Cayuga County 
New York, on the 16th ult., Susanna Marriott, in 
the 89th year of her age, a much beloved and highly 
esteemed member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, and 
widely known to Friends in this country during many 
years, for her labors as a successful teacher, both at 
New York city, and afterwards in Cayuga County. 
Her mental faculties remained unimpaired and vigor- 
ous nearly to the last ; and her purity of life and her 
unaffected and fervent piety leave no doubt with her 
friends that she has received the inheritance of the 
righteous. 


, On the 23d of 9th mo. last, at the residence 
of her sister Rachel C. Smith, after a lingering and 
painful illness, Lyp1a Burroves, in the 65th year of 
her age ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
for the Western District. The agonies of her disease 
were borne with a Christian fortitude, in the feeling 
that they could be counted as nought in comparison 
with the sufferings endured for her by her crucified 
Redeemer, and in the blessed assurance that they 
would end in the joy laid up for the believer through 
His atoning merits and intercession. 


——, On the 26th of 9th month last, at her residence 
in Philadelphia, Anna Morton, inthe 68th year of her 
age ; a member of the Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing. In recording the decease of this dear Friend, we 
are reminded of her unobtrusive worth, blameless life, 
and remarkably guarded conversation. Her sincerity 
of character endeared her to those who were privileged 
to have intercourse with her, and her patience under 
suffering gave evidence that her strength and support 
were based upon the only sure foundation, She was 
strongly attached to the principles of the Society of 
which she was a member. 


, On the 11th of last month, at her resi- 
dence in Germantown, Exizaseth Prarsatt, in the 
82d year of her age, widow of the late Robert Pearsall, 
and a member of the Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Having been blessed with good health until within 
the last few years of her life, she diligently used the 
talents given her. She was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Women Friends who superintended the “Shel- 
ter for colored orphan children,” and had been a mem- 
ber of the Ladies’ Committee of the House of Refage 
in New York, where she formerly resided, and also of 
the one in this city for some years after its establish- 
ment. Regardless of her personal ease, she gave her 
time and services cheerfully to the sick as lorg as her 
strength permitted, and was exemplary in attending 
our religious meetings. Humility, which was a 
marked trait of her character, prevented much ex- 
pression during a long and suffering illness, through- 
out which she was mercifully preserved in great pa- 
tience, bearing calmly and with Christian resignation 
what her Heavenly Father saw meet to dispense to 
her. 


“ What fruit had ye in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed.” 

Let the voluptuous person say it out upon his 

death bed what pleasure or profit doth then abide 


with him of all his former sinful delights. Let 
him tell if there remain any thing of them all, but 
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that which he would gladly not have to remain, 
the sting of an accusing conscience, which is as 
lasting as the delight of sin was short and van- 
ishing. Let the covetous and ambitious declare 
freely, even those who have prospered most in 
their pursuit of riches and honor, what ease all 
their possessions or titles do then help them 
to ; whether their pains are the less because their 
chests are full, or their houses stately, or a multi- 
tude of friends and servants waiting on them with 
hat and knee. And if all these things cannot 


ease their body, how much less can they quiet | 


the mind. And therefore is it not true, that 


ill pains in these things, and the uneven ways | 


into which they sometimes stepped aside to serve 
those ends, and generally that all the ways of 
sin wherein they have wearied themselves, were 
vain rollings and tossings up and down, not tend- 
ing to a certain haven of peace and happiness ? 
It is a lamentable thing to be deluded a whole 
life time with a false dream.— Leighton. 





PAPER ON TEMPERANCE. 
Read before the British Association. 

We are glad to find that during the late meet- 
ing of the “ British Association for the advance- 
ment of Science,” held in Dublin, James Haugh- 
ton, Esq., read an important paper before its sta- 
tistical section, on “the necessity of prompt 


measures for the suppression of intemperance | 


and drunkenness.”’ 
by observing— 

“‘T do not profess to bring much that is new 
under your notice, but I hope to satisfy you that 
no further time should be lost in getting rid of 
the main cause of most of the crime and misery 
we have to contend against. Mr. G. R. Porter 
brought this question under the notice of the 
Association in 1850. I would respectfully ask, 
what has our body done in the interim to relieve 
our country from the sin and burden of intem- 
perance? Facts and figures are valueless unless 
we use them ; our object is not to talk and sepa- 
rate, and do nothing farther to promote human 
happiness. The intelligent men I have the plea- 
sure to address should throw themselves heartily 
into this noble work, and strive to make the 
knowledge they acquire the rule of life. They 
should spread that knowledge of the poison alco- 
hol which science teaches, and call on mankind 
to respect her teachings on this as on all other 
subjects. Education, and not prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, is said by many to be the proper 
means of repressing the evil. We need both 
instrumentalities.”’ 

The paper is replete with statistics and au- 
thorities, judiciously arranged and forcibly urged, 
which, we regret, our space forbids us further to 
quote. 

‘<T conclude, gentlemen, (says Mr. Haughton, ) 
by asking you, am I out of place, in an associa- 
tion such as 1 have the honor to address, sur- 


Mr. Haughton commenced 
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be found in the world—am I, I ask, out of place 
in entreating you all to cast yourselves energeti- 
cally into the ranks with those who are laboring 
to place the happiness of mankind upon a surer 
foundation by the overthrow of those drinking 
customs which all acknowledge to be productive 
of evils incalculable? No body of men should 
more anxiously take this question into considera- 
tion than the members of the ‘ British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science.’ Science 

roves that alcohol is a poison; multitudes use 
it without being at all aware of its deleterious 
effects. A Maine liquor law, supported by 
public opinion, combined with moral suasion, 
would secure the desirable end all have in view.” 
— Bristol Temperance Herald. 





LETTER FROM THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE 
ON SLAVERY. 


The undersigned have been requested by the 
Protestant Christians of France to lay before 
their brethren in the United States the following 
appeal. The original document is in our posses- 
sion. A copy of the appeal was sent to every 
Protestant church in France. This, when signed 
by the officers of the Church, was returned to the 
Committee in Paris who had the matter in charge. 
When all the signatures had been obtained, the 
several copies of the address were bound in 
volumes, and these have been forwarded to the 
care of the subscribers. The signatures number 
five thousand four hundred and forty-three. 
They include the names of the Pastors, Elders 
and Deacons of all the ‘Reformed’ churches of 
France; the Pastors and Elders of all Evangeli- 
cal churches constituted upon the Augsburg Con- 
fession ; and the Pastors and other officers of all 
the Independent Churches, 7. e., those Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist 
churches that are independent of the State. 

The undersigned have had no agency, not even 
by way of suggestion, in the preparation of this 
appeal, and are simply the selected agents of the 
Committee at Paris to bring it to the knowledge 
of American Christians. They respectfully re- 
quest the editors of newspapers, both religious 
and secular, throughout the country, to aid in 
giving it the widest circulation. 

ALBertT Wooprurr, 44 Front St. 
Josepu H. THOMPSON, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. 
New York, Sept. 26, 1857. 


The Protestant Christians of France to all their 
Brethren in the United States of America ; 
Greeting and Peace through Jesus Christ : 


BRETHREN :—We come to you with a few 
words which we have so long held back that they 
weigh heavily upon our consciences. Yes, fora 
long time past—and we ought to have told you 
of it—we have followed you through the great 


rounded by a body perhaps as enlightened as can! and solemn crisis to which your noble country is 
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a prey; we make your griefs and prayers our 
own. Forgive a silence which, had it continued, 
would, in our view, have become a want of faith- 
fulness. 

A question glowing with interest meets us 
whenever we turn our thoughts toward the other 
side of the Atlantic—a question upon which re- 
cent events have concentrated the attention of all 
Europe—a question, in fact, so nearly allied to 
the honor of Protestanism, that we may no longer 

it unnotiged. SLAVERY, (is it necessary 
to name the word?)—this is the subject 
upon which we would now open our hearts to 

ou. 

, Do we come before you as judges, as accusers? 
By no means. Our only aim is to make known 
to you our thoughts, our unanimous conviction, 
so as to encourage some, charitably to warn 
others, and openly to refute the calumnies 
brought against our common faith. 

Do you know what language daily greets our 
ears? ‘Protestantism,’ they say, ‘and SLAVERY 
agree wonderfully well. In the United States 
this odious institution numbers many Christians 
amongst its advocates; they preach and pray in 
its behalf, they labor to extend its territory. And 
this Slavery, for which they thus act, is the sell- 
ing of families by retail; the breaking up of 
marriage; the yearly recruiting of the market 
with men, women, and children, picked one by 
one from the plantations of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky: it is, in short, a monstrous thing, not 
merely revolting to pious minds, but at variance 
with the first elements of humanity. Neverthe- 
less, the Protestants of America accept this state 
of things; they deem it in accordance with the 
Gospel, and the Protestants of Europe undoubt- 
edly think as they do, or they would have vented 
their feelings in one strong outery of grief and 
disapprobation ! ’ 

, Brethren, we must not give our enemies occa- 
sion for such language. As for us, we feel the 
necessity of proclaiming abroad, that there is not 
amongst us one single Christian who has been 
able to reconcile with the law of love and holi- 
ness, the right of possession in one man over 
another, the making merchandise of immortal 
beings, the barbarous breaking up of family ties, 
the suppression of marriage, the unavoidable in- 
crease of immoral relations. 

We know that under the economy of the Old 
Testament—an economy which no longer exists 
—Slavery as well as Polygamy was tolerated; 
but tolerated with such restrictions that the law 
of Moses had almost suppressed it. We know 
that afterwards, at Rome and in Greece, the 
Apostles, brought face to face with slavery, (and 
this slavery was widely different from yours, since 
everything in the laws of those heathen nations 
favored emancipation,)—the Apostles, we say, 
faithful in this to their principle of never inter- 
fering with the civil law, did not and could not 
pronounce a decree of legal abolition, since such 
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a proclamation on their part would have rendered 
impossible the spiritual revolution for which they 
labored, by transforming it into a social revolu- 
tion. But we also know, that at the same time 
they spread throughout the whole world fruitful 
principles, whose development must everywhere 
overthrow that deplorable institution known under 
the name of slavery. 

Do not imagine that we fix our thoughts upon 
a few exceptional cases of cruelty, or that we 
deny the kindness and gentleness of many a 
slaveholder. We say that, independently of the 
cruelty of some and the kindness of very many 
masters, slavery, such as it inevitably is, such 
as your laws and official declarations define it to 
be, is a most terrible calamity. 

Do not think either that we pretend to exalt 
ourselves above you. Our own evils are great, 
and we may not be proud. Who knows whether, 
if situated as slaveholders are, we would not 
yield to the same influences? 

Your difficulties are very great; not to make 
allowance for these would be unjust. Nothing 
short of Christian faith can triumph over them. 
But faith will work miracles. Has it not, in 
spite of everything, already secured the abolition 
of English slavery? Victory with you will be 
much more difficult; it will also be much more 
illustrious. It lies in your power to render to 
the cause of the Gospel, to the cause of Protest- 
antism, the most signal service they have re- 
ceived for ages. 

Believe us, we feel for you, for your honor, 
for your country, a Christian jealousy. Your 
trials and your success will be our success. We 
need to see you great and honored. When we 
see the respect and admiration once commanded 
by the United States daily on the decrease ; when 
we see their enemies lift up their heads, and joy- 
fully point to the rock upon which, in their opinion, 
America will wreck their fortunes, we are seized 
with bitter grief. And what? Shall so much 
of true liberty, so many noble examples, so many 
generous purposes, so many Christian deeds, dis- 
appear behind one monstrous scandal —the plans 
for the triumph of American Slavery? 

Scandal is the word! Our age, you may rest 
assured, will not bear with it. One can easily 
understand that States in which slavery already 
exists cannot rid themselves of it in a day ;—but 
to spread the leprosy into other territories; sys- 
tematically to plan the extension of the disease ; 
to take the slavery in adjacent countries under 
one’s protection ; to affirm that the abolition of 
slavery in Cuba would be equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war,—this is what no human conscience 
can reconcile itself to; this is what should be 
stigmatized without mercy. 

To persist in this line of conduct would be to 
rush into ruin, to give a legitimate subject for 
triumph to whoever envies and deplores the gigan- 
tie prosperity of the United States, to whoever 
seeks for a pretext that will enable him to repre- 
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sent the advances of their liberal and Protestant 
flag as a public misfortune. 

You do not wish to give the enemies of the 
Gospel, the enemies of liberty, so sad a reason 
for rejoicing. You do not wish to grieve the 
Spirit of the Lord, nor abuse his forbearance. 

God is aware of all the obstacles that lie in 
your path. He will not require of you more 
than you cando. Whatever He shall ask of you, 
He will give you strength to accomplish. 

That the Christians of America should differ 
about the means, the time, and many other ques- 
tions, nothing can be more warrantable. It is 
natural that those who are acquainted with all 
the difficulties of the case; who are involved in 
the questions themselves, their families, and 
their property; that those who are called upon 
to make sacrifices, and who also can best judge 
of the dangers, should be very cautious, and slow 
to decide. Upon this point alone do we entreat 
you to be unanimous—the desire to bring about 
the abolition of slavery, the inflexible resolution 
not to permit its extension. 

It is to your Christian feelings that we appeal. 
We wish neither to provoke nor foment revolt. 
God forbid! This would be disregarding the 
spirit of the Gospel, that spirit which at the 
same time teaches the slaves obedience and the 
masters justice; that spirit which is gentleness 
and charity. God is witness that we love both 
masters and slaves. We desire the true wel- 
fare of both. We know that slavery is a terrible 
evil for both. When hearts shall be gained over, 
we will rest satisfied. Great evangelical revolu- 
tions proceed from within outward; they move 
first upon the conscience; they convert souls in 
order to transform societies. 

And now, brethren, will it be in vain that we 
have opened our hearts to you? God knows. 
He knows also that it is from the very inmost 
recesses of our conscience that this universal cry 
goes forth which now reaches you. 

Doubly united to you as Christions and as 
Frenchmen, can we err in sending you this ut- 
terance, whose sincerity you cannot suspect? 
Have we presumed too far in believing that this 
unanimous appeal from sister churches would not 
in vain be cast into the scales where the destiny 
of American Christianity is Now being weighed ? 

May the spirit of the God of Truth and of 
Love be with you in this fearful crisis, and rest 
upon you, your churches, and your country ! 

Your AFFECTIONATE BRETHREN IN JESUS 
CHRIST. 

June 1, 1857. 

(Here follow the signatures.) 


LABOR—POVERTY—RELIEF. 

The condition of the poorer classes in our 
large cities, is the subject of continual comment 
in the newspapers. Thousands of working peo- 
ple have been thrown out of employment; prices 
of provisions, owing to a depreciated currency, 
have not fallen much ; winter is rapidly approach- 
ing; bread, fuel, and shelter must be had. What 
is to be done? 

Unfortunately, in seasons of general distress, 
the thriftless, the idle, the vicious, are most 
clamorous for relief. They are poor, not from 
necessity, but from bad habits. They are not 
ashamed to beg, or to steal, and they prefer 
either to honest toil. They haunt the city, be- 
cause in its numerous excitements they can 
gratify their depraved appetites. The calamity 
that has lately overtaken the country has em- 
boldened them to issue from their dens of in- 
famy, and to threaten society with robbery and 
anarchy. ‘Bread or Battle,” is their motto. 
They have a right to bread, they say, and bread 
they will have. And the Mayor of New York, 
in true Jacobinical style, calls upon the Corpora- 
tion to satisfy their demands, by undertaking 
expensive public improvements. He would have 
the city a kind of Government workshop, and all 
sorts of idlers and vagabonds taken into its pay. 
The honest and provident are to be taxed for ex- 
travagant and unnecessary works, and the thrift- 
less and disorderly are to be taught to look to 
Government for subsistence, and to be used as 
convenient tools by demagogues for the accom- 
plishment of selfish purposes. 

We do not believe that the noisy meetings in 
our Eastern cities, pretending to be composed of 
working men, represent the real working classes, 
or those who have for a time lost employment. 
Their style of proceedings and spirit have a flavor 
of communism about them; they suggest a for- 
eign origin. Their leaders seem more intent on 
propagating anarchical ideas, than obtaining solid 
relief for the destitute. The honest toilers will 
not be hood-winked and befooled by those who 
deserve nothing but the House of Correction, or 
the Jail. 

But, that more than usual attention must be 
devoted to the wants of the poor and the unem- 
ployed, no one doubts. There need be no suf- 
fering among the deserving, if proper measures 
be taken. There is enough for all, and to spare. 
Clerks who have lost their places, should remem- 
ber that there is ample field in the West for 
brains, thews, and muscles. Why waste sub- 
stance, heart, and hope, looking out for some- 
thing to do in the crowded city? Labor com- 
mands full reward in the West, and the neces- 
saries of life are cheap. Let the able-bodied who 
can go, leave the cities, and there will be a better 
chance for the poor, who are obliged to remain. 

While the employers are economizing, let them 
see whether they cannot afford more work to the 
poor, by retrenching in other ways. Let them 

















































It is a dangerous preyersion of the end of 
providence, to consume the time, power and 
wealth, he has given us above other men, to 
gratify our sordid passions, instead of playing the 
good stewards, to the honor of our great benefac- 
tor, and the good of our fellow creatures. — Penn. 
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dispense with luxuries, but labor is the last item 
they should cut off. 

Let associations be got up for the purpose of 
buying provisions directly from the farmer, avoid- 
ing the taxes of the middle men, and furnishing 
the poor with necessaries at cost prices. —NV. Era. 


From The Atheneum. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO OVERSTRAND. 


September 24. 

I have lately been a sojourner on the “ mar- 
ram”’ hills,—that is, the sand-hills bound to- 
gether with ‘marram,” or bent,—of the north- 
eastern corner of Norfolk, and beg to be allowed 
to direct attention to a little secluded spot in 
that district which has some peculiar claims to 
notice. 

My head-quarters were in Cromer, a town 
which lives in a perpetual state of siege. The 
contentious waves of the Northern Sea come 
full dash against it. In summer they spend 
their force in play upon the hard sands; but 
winter sees another sight, and when hounded on 
by a north-wester, old Ocean seems as if about 
to inclose Cromer and all its belongings in a 
watery embrace. Battlements have been thrown 
up in the town’s defence, and as yet they are 
effectual ; but ere these measures of protection 
were taken, Shipden, a parish which stood in 
the old time between Cromer and the sea, had 
disappeared, and even now, east and west of 
Cromer, where the coast is unbattlemented, 
many a rood of good barley-growing land is 
yearly washed down ‘‘ The Devil’s Throat,” the 
uncomplimentary but significant name of the 
Cromer roadstead. Off at sea, when the tide is 
low, you may behold, as you sail over them, the 
ruins of Shipden Church; and, if you are im- 
aginative, may hear the waves sing anthems in 
its well-washed nave. Its tower, no longer ivy- 
mantled, is now covered with luxuriant sea-weed, 
which gracefully rises and falls, contracts and 
spreads itself out to the movement of the ebb 
and flow. The country around Cromer approaches 
more nearly to the picturesque than any other 
part of Norfolk. It abounds with charming 
spots, but that te which I desire to direct atten- 
tion is the little church at Overstrand. Under 
the protection of the Lighthouse Hill, this simple 
little edifice rests secure from the encroaching 
sea, the thunder of which can there scarcely be 
heard. Ivy covers the broken walls, and hangs 
down from various parts of them in pendent 
tresses. Ruin as it is, it has an air solemn, but 
not desolate. A plain slab near the centre 
marks the resting-place of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton. On the simple stone I found a vase of 
brilliant flowers, and was told that they are re- 
newed almost daily by the affectionate tender- 
ness of surviving friends. The brightness of 
their tints harmonizes with the warm-hearted- 
ness of the most energetic of modern philan- 
thropists, not less than with the ardor of his 
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Christian hopes. But he does not rest alone. 
Within sight of this secluded spot stands North 
Repps Cottage,—a simple residence, sheltered by 
an adjacent eminence, and standing embowered 
among trees which overhang and almost inclose 
it. On the lawn you will perceive a multitude 
of birds and animals,—partridges, pheasants, 
rabbits, cats, dogs, chickens, and hares, all at 
liberty and sporting fearless and undisturbed ; a 
piece of water near at hand is peopled with 
broods of various kinds of water-fowl. The 
gates are open, any one may pass through the 
grounds, but confident in the kindness which has 
long reigned throughout that domain, none of 
these favorites are in the least disturbed by the 
sight of strangers. Alas! these favorites are 
now the only tenants. North Repps Cottage was 
the abode of two ladies, of whom the world has 
heard but little: one a sister of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton; the other, and the younger of 
the two, a Miss Gurney, a cousin of Elizabeth Fry 
and Lady Buxton. These ladies passed here 
lives of the purest and most active benevolence. 
They did not quit the world from any feeling of 
misanthropy, nor from any notion of the merit 
of mortification; they established themselves 
near to relatives, and energetically devoted 
wealth and time, in partnership, to promote the 
welfare of the people around them. Both now 
rest from their labors, but their works follow 
them. Go where you will throughout the dis- 
trict, you hear of them as having been active 
workers for good. Miss Buxton was the leader. 
She was thus sketched by Miss Gurney :— 

In saddening memory’s magic glass, that placid mien 
I see, 


The eye which, speaking love to God, spoke tender- 
ness to me; 


The mind within the house of clay, intense, acute, 
and clear, 


Which poured a tide profusely round of blessings far 
and near ; 


The graceful form she wore on earth, so exquisitely 
frail, 


The welcome winning smile that played around those 
features pale; 


Thus fancy paints her as she was, that more than 
sister dear: 


The cold reality returns, and all is lone and drear. 
Amongst the poorer classes, it is curious to ob- 
serve how the striking beauty of her person has 
almost outlived the memory of her specific good 
deeds. They will talk willingly of the more 
recent doings of her surviving friend, but when 
speaking of Miss Buxton, they are sure to re- 
mind you, with evident admiration, of the grace 
which was one of her striking characteristics. 
“She might have gone to heaven unchanged,” 
was the assurance to me of a laboring man. 
Miss Gurney occupied a niche in the gossip 
of the newspapers on the occurrence of her 
death about three months ago. Her facility in 
the acquirement of languages was commemorated, 
and her translation of the Saxon Chronicle ad- 
duced as evidence of the literary use to which 
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she applied her learning; but on the spot you 
hear only of the philanthropic uses of her pecu- 
liar faculty,—how she gave herself up to the 
study of languages in order that she might cor- 
respond on subjects of benevolence with natives 
of distant countries, and with every one in his 
mother-tongue ; and how, when foreign ships 
were wrecked in the dangerous Foulness, Miss 
Gurney was on the cliff’s edge during the pitiless 
pelting of the storm, energetically superintending 
a Manby’s apparatus, which she kept prepared 
for use, and ready to comfort those who were 
rescued from an ocean grave, not only with the 
means applicable to their physical condition, but, 
generally speaking, even in kind words uttered 
in the language of their native lands. For the 
neighboring fishermen and their families these 
ladies established schools and classes, which they 
personally superintended. The chair in which 
they successively sat in the little gallery of Over- 
strand Church, by the side of these school- 
children, stands there a relic as venerable as the 
chair of St. Peter,—but, alas! unoccupied by 
any successor. Day by day, men and women, 
boys and girls, were allured to North Repps 
Cottage, and brought within the sphere of its 
practical and unaffected benevolence. The young 
girls fell naturally under notice, but the general 
voice seems to intimate that the village-boys 
were even still more peculiarly the objects of 
Miss Gurney’s regard. Morning, noon and 
night, whenever the other occupations of the 
villagers permitted, and on Sunday, at stated 
times all day long, there was sure to be something 
going on at the cottage. At breakfast-time the 
girls assembled and were fed as well as taught; 
later in fhe day came the boys; later still the 
men and women. And no one was sent empty 
away. There was a word of kindness or en- 
couragement for every one, and, if it was needed, 
there was active help. ‘You see,” remarked a 
fisherman who had often benefited by Miss Gur- 
ney’s kindness, ‘‘ Miss Gurney had seen a deal 
of the world, and knew what could be done and 
what could not; and if a poor man wanted any- 
thing, she would either show him why it could 
not be had, or if she thought it right, she would 
never rest until he had it.”” And all this, be it 
remembered, was accomplished under the pres- 
sure of an amount of bodily helplessness which 
would have precluded a weaker and less energetic 
mind from even attempting any exertion. 

When I looked into the ruined chancel of 
Overstrand, where these ladies lie in the same 
vault with the emancipator of our slaves, I 
thought, “Truly this is holy ground.” The 
morals which such lives teach are high and 
solemn, and it is almost a sin to allow the facts 
from which they are to be deduced to pass into 
oblivion: 





I love service, but not state: one is useful, 
the other superfluous. 








‘between the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies. 
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A STORY WITH A MORAL. 

Once upon a time, during a famine, a rich 
man invited twenty of the poorer children in the 
town to his house, and said to them : 

“Tn this basket is a loaf for each one of you; 
take it, and come back every day at this hour, 
till God sends us better times.” 

The children pounced upon the basket, wran- 
gled and fought for the bread, and each wished 
to get the largest loaf; and at last went away 
without thanking him. 

Francesca alone, a poor, but neatly-dressed 
girl, stood modestly apart, took the smallest loaf 
which was left in the basket, gratefully kissed the 
gentleman’s hand, and went home in a quiet and 
becoming manner. 

On the following day the children were equally 
ill-behaved, and Francesca, this time, received a 
loaf which was scarcely half the size of the others, 
But when she came home, and when her sick 
mother cut the loaf, there fell out of it quite a 
number of bright silver pieces. 

The mother was alarmed, and said, ‘ Take 
back the money, this instant, for it has, no doubt, 
got into the bread by some mistake.” 

Francesca carried it back, but the benevolent 
gentleman declined to receive it. 

“No, no,” said he, “it was no mistake. I 
had the money baked in the smallest loaf, simply 
as a reward for you, my good child. Always 
continue thus contented, peaceable and unassum- 
ing. The person who prefers to remain con- 
tented with the smallest loaf, rather than quarrel 
for the larger one, will find blessings in this 
course of action still more valuable than the 
money which was baked in your loaf.” 





ELI THAYER’S COLONY IN VIRGINIA. 

The Cincinnati Gazette has a letter from 
Ceredo, the new town in Virginia, the building 
of which has just been commenced by the Yankee 
Colony under Eli Thayer. The writer says : 

‘As I approached, a busy scene presented 
itself on the opposite shore. Workmen and 
teams were engaged in digging down the highest 
bank, and opening a highway from the river to 
the town that is to be. The grade will be carried 
far back, so as to be of the easiest and gentlest 
slope to be found perhaps anywhere on the Ohio. 
After reaching the top of the bank, some of thead- 
vantages of the location were apparent at a glance. 
One of the widest bottoms on the whole river 
stretches away for miles above and below. The 
soil is sandy, eminently favorable to dry cellars 
and basements. There is a sufficient slope every- 
where to carry off all surface water. An excel- 
lent quality of building stone is close at hand 
and in great abundance. This is also the natural 
and most feasible terminus, we understand, of 
the great Central Virginia Railway, now being 
constructed from Norfolk to the Ohio river, and 
which is already completed as far as Covington, 
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‘The season was so far advanced when opera- 
tions were commenced, that there can be little 
show of buildings this winter. However, quite 
a number of cellars are already dug, and founda- 
tion walls laid up. Forty thousand dollars worth 
of steam engines, now lying at Parkersburg, will 
be floated down this week, and set in operation 
as soon as suitable shelter can be provided ; and 
when Spring opens, the work will go vigorously 
onward. 

“The town of Ceredo is in Wayne County, 
which was formerly a part of Cabell. A few 

rsons in Cabell having interest about Guyan- 
dotte felt jealous of the new town, and got up a 
meeting'a few weeks since to denounce the Yankee 
invaders.” 

In reply to this meeting there was a gathering 
at Ceredo on the 13th inst., when Eli Thayer, 
at considerable length, defended his projects 
from the various attacks made against them. 


THE ‘‘ PURGATORIAN SOCIETY.” 


Can it be believed that there exists in the city 
of New York, in the year of our Lord 1857, and 
under the approbation of “ the archbishop of New 
York,” a Society, the object of which is “‘ to pro- 
vide a fund, that when one of its members dies, 
they can have several masses offered for the re- 
pose of his soul?” It seems incredible to Pro- 
testants at this late day, and yet the existence 
and objects of sucha Society are certified by a 
printed card lying before us. 

In this we are told that, “ for the convenience 
of persons desirous of joining this association, a 
register will be kept at several churches in this 
city wherein the names of members are to be en- 
rolled,” and that “a member contributing fifty 
cents a year shall be entitled to the following 
benefits ; namely, two masses each month shall 
be offered for the grace of a happy death of all 
the members; and on the death of a member, the 
first eight masses that are said for the Society 
shall be offered for the repose of the soul of the 
late deceased. By forming this intention, all of 
the members are equally provided for at death, 
though thousands of miles distant.” And then 
follow three prayers. Each of them would oc- 
cupy about one line in this column, of which it 
is promised, “as often as you repeat them you 
gain three hundred days indulgence,” that is 
from the pains of purgatory! ! which the docu- 
ment informs us is a “ fiery furnace.” 

Is it not a sad reflection to Bible-loving Chris- 
tians, that there are thousands among us, with 
the Bible open before them containing not one 
word of such a place as Purgatory, who contri- 
bute annually of their means to escape its imagi- 
nary fires, instead of applying directly to the 
blood of Christ for that cleansing which alone 
will fit them for heaven? How earnestly should 
Christians labor and pray for the universal dif- 
fusion of “the truth as it is in Jesus.”—Am. 
Messenger. ' 
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Reflections from the flash of a meteor.—Psaum xc. 12. 
BY GEORGE M. HORTON, (A SLAVE.) 
So teach me to regard my days— 
How small a point my life appears ; 
One gleam to death the whole betrays, 
A momentary flash of years. 


One moment smiles, the scene is past— 
Life’s gaudy bloom at once we shed, 
And sink beneath affliction’s blast, 
Or drop as soon among the dead. 


Short is the chain wound up at morn, 
Which oft runs down and stops at noon; 
Thus in a moment man is born, 
And lo! the creature dies as soon. 


Life’s little torch, how soon forgot, 
Dim burning on its dreary shore ; 

Just like that star which downward shot,— 
It glimmers and is seen no more. 


Teach me to draw this transient breath, 
With conscious awe my end to prove, 

Karly to make my peace with death, 
As thus in haste from time we move, 


Oh Heaven! through this murky vale, 
Direct me, with a burning pen; 

Thus shall I on a tuneful gale, 
Fleet out my threescore years and ten. 


From the Chester County Times. 
HYMN OF FORBEARANCE. 
Oh, living were a bitter thing, 
A riddle without reasons, 
If each sat lonely, gathering 
Within his own heart’s narrow ring, 
The hopes and fears encumbering 
The flight of earthly seasons. 
Thank God that in life’s little day, 
Between our dawn and setting, 
We have kind deeds to stow away, 
Sad hearts for which our own may pray, 
And strength when we are wronged to stay, 
Forgiving and forgetting. 
Thank God for other feet that be 
By ours in life’s wayfaring ; 
For blessed Christian charity, 
Believing good she cannot see, 
Suffering her friends’ infirmity, 
Enduring and forbearing. 


We all are travellers who throng 
A thorny road together ; 

And if some pilgrim not so strong 

As I, but footsore, does me wrong, 

I make excuse—the road is long, 
And stormy is the weather. 


What comfort will it yield the day 
Whose light shall find us dying, 
To know that once we had our way 
Against a child of weaker clay, 
And bought our triumph in the fray 
With purchase of his sighing? 
Oh, who, when life to many souls 
So little hath to cheer it, 
Will cover up his kindly coals 
In ashes, hoard the slender doles 
Which to the shipwrecked on Earth’s shoals 
Might still so much endear it? 
That man is most like God who bears, 
Like him, long with the sinning ; 
The music of long-suffering prayers 
Brings angels from the upper airs, 
As when, ’mid agonizing cares, 


Our ransom was beginning. Ludlow. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool and 
London to the 11th ult. have been received. A great 
financial panic occurred in England on the 12th. Some 
of the banks refused to discount on any terms. The 
withdrawal of upwards of $5,000,000 in gold from the 
Bank of England, to aid some of the Scotch banks, 


which were enbjected to.9:henvy ren, increased the | fresh water lake and a great tract of fertile land, in 


|a region hitherto supposed to be sterile. 


alarm, and the demand for discounts became very 
pressing. A number of failures were announced. In 
the midst of the panic, the Treasury issued an order 
suspending some provisions in the charter of the Bank 


of England, and authorizing the issue of small notes. | clared war against Costa Rica, on account of the 


This order was received with much satisfaction in 
commercial circles, and caused an immediate cessa- 
tion of the panic. 
earlier than usuai, when the government promises to 
propose a bill of indemnity for any excess of notes 
issued by the Bank above the amount prescribed by 
its charter. 
bank has stopped payment. A panic had occurred in 
the English breadstuffs market at the last advices, 
and prices were declining. The money market was 
firmer. 

The Bank of France had announced its determina- 
tion to extend its issues, and was discounting liberally. 
The rate of discount at Hamburg had receded to 94. 


Parliament is expected to meet | sth ult. 


The Wolverhampton and Staffordshire | 
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Murray and Hunter river districts. Whole townships 


| have been inundated, cattle swept;away or starved, 


much property destroyed, and many lives lost. The 
ship Dunbar, from London for Sydney, with 120 per. 
sons on board, went ashore on the coast, and all ex. 
cept one man perished. An expedition sent to explore 
the interior of South Australia, (the south-western 
part of the island,) reports the discovery of a large 


CrenTraL America.—The decree issued by Costa 
Rica against the landing of filibusters, has been ap- 
proved by the State of Salvador. Nicaragua has de- 


pretensions of the latter to control the Transit Route. 
Domestic.—Accounts from California are to the 
The banking firm of Sather and Church had 
suspended payment, but with assets exceeding their 
liabilities. The news of the loss of the Central 
America caused a general gloom in San Francisco, 
Public meetings were held, at which resolutions were 
passed denouncing the mail steamship companies for 
providing defective vessels, and making suggestions 


| for the future safety of the passenger carriage between 


New York and San Francisco. 

The reports of Indian outrages in Honey Lake and 
Carson Valleys appear to have been false. The Washo 
chief is said to have come thither to negotiate for 


France.— There is less commercial distress than in | 
most other European countries, but the failure in the | 
foreign demand for French manufactures excites ap- | 


peace with the settlers, stipulating that white men 
violating the rights of the Indians should be punished, 


prehensions of coming suffering among the workmen | who should commit depredations upon them. 


from want of employment. Happily, an abundant 


harvest has reduced the prices of bread and potatoes | into a treaty on their behalf, but one individual, much 


to one half those of last winter. The exportation of 


grain, and distillation from it, both of which had been 
interdicted on account of scarcity, have been again 
authorized. 

Betcium.—A ministerial crisis has occurred, grow- 
ing out of differences between the liberal and the 


Roman Catholic party, and has ended in the return to 
power of the former, supported by the influence of all 
the large towns. 

Russia.—A reduction of five-eighths in all the corps 
of the army is to be made. A militia system similar 
to that of Prussia is likely to be adopted. 


in Siberia. Two steamers, built in America, are navi- 
gating the Amoor river with success. The Japanese 
appear disposed to open a regular trade with that 
river. The districts south of it have recently been 
surveyed by a traveller named Permikon, who states 
that the inhabitants are anxious to throw off their 
allegiance to China, and come under the dominion of 
Russia, 


Iraty.—Two Swiss officers who had fought a duel 
in Rome, have both been condemned to five years hard 
labor and a large fine. The seconds did not escape 
much better. The laws of the Papal States place the 
duel on the same footing as premeditated murder. 

Siam.—The twokings of Siam have sent an embassy 
to the Queen of England. The envoys are accom- 
panied by young men who are to be educated in 
England. 

Soura America.—The revolution in Peru shows no 
indication of an approaching termination. Therevolu- 





and agreeing to give up to the whites any of his tribe 


No 
person was authorized by the inhabitants to enter 


respected by his neighbors, agreed to the terms of the 


| chief, and engaged to furnish his tribe with flour, &c.; 


and good order prevailed in consequence. 

Gov. Walker, of Kansas, has arrived at Washington, 
and has had several interviews with the President. 
Their views on the subject of the proper course to be 


| taken relative to the action of the Constitutional Con- 


vention are said to be completely opposite ; the Presi- 
dent being disposed to sustain that action, while Gov. 


| Walker regards the refusai of the Convention to sub- 
| mit the Constitution to a popular vote as a violation 


‘ . : r I 
New governmental districts have been inaugurated | of the Federal Constitution, of the Kansas-Nebrasks 


act, and of the right of self government. He states 
that only 43 out of 60 members of the convention 
signed the Constitution, that an overwhelming ma- 


| jority of the people of the Territory are opposed to 


it, and that the State government could not probably 
be put in operation under it except by Federal power. 
The Free State Executive Committee of the territory 


| issued a call for a delegate convention to be held on 


the 2d inst., to consider the question ; but the call was 
subsequently revoked, on a promise it is said, from 


| Secretary Stanton, as Governor pro tem., to call an 
| extra session of the Legislature. 


A violent storm, accompanied by snow, prevailed 
over Lakes Michigan and Erie and the adjacent region, 
on the 18th and 19th ult. A part of the track of the 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls railroad was washed away 
by the waves from the lake. The Great Western 
railroad, C. W., was obstructed by drifts so as to stop 
freight trains. A number of vessels were lost on the 
lakes. The Erie canal was closed by ice at several 


tionary party in Bolivia appears to be gainingstrength, | points, and by the 25th, navigation was completely 
and Gen. Cordova is said to be likely to be overpow- | suspended ; but a subsequent change to milder weather 
ered. Chili is tranquil politically, but its commercial | opened it again. Snow fell as far south as Goldsboro’, 
situation is unfavorable, and in some of the agricul-| N. C., and at Augusta, Ga., ice half an inch thick was 
tural districts, distress prevails because of the bigh | formed on the morning of the 20th. The Mississippi 
prices of the necessaries of life; on which account| river closed at St. Paul on the 13th. 


breadstuffs have been provided by the government 
tv be sold to the poor at moderate prices. 
prospects for the growing crops are favorable. 


The reported ioss of sixteen coal boats near the 


The | mouth of the Ohio has been contradicted. Several 


boats were sunk near Memphis, but no lives appear 


AusTraLia.—Destructive floods have visited the! to have been lost. 








